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HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Books for children! The wayfarer who sets forth upon this journey 
must expect to find his path beset by perils no less substantial than 
those encountered by Jack the Giant Killer, for on this subject there 
are aS many opinions as there are leaves in the Enchanted Forest. | 
think, however, that one should perhaps indulge in a little preliminary 
reconnaissance of the ground that we hope to cover ; before setting 
forth on a journey it is no bad thing to know where one is going. 

To begin with, one can make certain general observations about 
reading that are true both of adults and of children. The first one 
is that most of us share the human fault of incorrigible laziness, 
and when I use the word incorrigible, | mean that only the person 
himself can correct it. I myself suffer from it to a marked degree ; 
if Carl Sandburg’s fine but formidable Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
which I am reading at present, happens to find itself alongside the 
latest thriller by Miss Ngaio Marsh, it needs a considerable effort of 
the will to refrain from abandoning the President in favour of my 
best loved detective Chief Superintendent Alleyn. In other words, | 


The text of an address broadcast on 16 August 1961 to open Children’s Book Week. 
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find singing in the shrouds a more congenial occupation than get- 
ting involved in the web of nineteenth century American politics ; 
and yet something tells me that it is time that I tried to counteract 
the ordinary Englishman’s lamentable ignorance of American history. 

Now if this is true of adults, and I think it is, it is doubly true of 
children. Children want action, and no amount of fine descriptive 
writing will atone, in their eyes, for the lack of it. They need to be 
wooed. Their world is a pictorial one, and the canvasses must be 
big and bold. Sherlock Holmes is immortal because he is odd; he 
plays the violin, he is almost infallible, and his personality is such 
that his landlady allows him to carry out revolver practice in his 
lodgings. Mr Toad is another immortal; conceited, unreliable, a 
homicidal driver, and yet somehow very lovable. They are woven 
for ever into childhood’s tapestry, these immortals, Sir Henry Curtis 
grappling with the giant Twala, Old Blind Pew with his stick, the 
sallow and treacherous Long John Silver, Carver Doone, whose grip 
was so powerful that blood squirted from the fingernails of a man who 
shook his hand, “Starlight”, Bill the Lizard, Christopher Robin, 
Jemima Puddleduck, Sir Percy Blakeney, the Cake Parsee, Pandora 
and her box—they pass before one’s eyes like figures in a pageant. 

There is, however, no use in forcing children to read books merely 
because one has enjoyed them oneself. One is more likely to set up 
a strong sales resistance if one plies a child with books that one 
considers “classics”; poor Sir Walter Scott has for many years been 
butchered to make a school holiday task. 

I have said that young children live in a world of pictures and that 
their imagination is boundless, they gravely accept every situation, and 
see nothing strange in caterpillars that talk, toads that drive motor 
cars, and bulls that prefer smelling flowers to engaging in combat. 
They also identify themselves closely and often passionately with their 
heroes and heroines, and feel real grief when harm befalls them. I 
think, therefore, that books for young children should have three 
qualities ; they should be simply and clearly written, they should be 
well illustrated, and they should end happily. Not long ago I found 
a little girl of seven weeping inconsolably because she had just read 
The Babes in the Wood and I think that stories like this and Little 
Red Riding Hood are better when turned to buffoonery by the funny 
man in the Christmas pantomime. 

Then what artistic integrity and devotion have gone into the illus- 
trations of children’s books! Tens of thousands of grown men and 
women would know exactly what one meant if one said that an 
acquaintance had a face like a Mad Hatter, or an Edward Lear beard, 
or that a copse in the winter twilight looked like an Arthur Rackham 
wood. 

I often think that books should be read aloud to a child for the 
first time. Something shared is so often something prized, and a parent 
or teacher can explain as the book unfolds much that may be ob- 
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scure or puzzling to a young child. It will probably be found that 
certain favourites are read and reread until they are in shreds; that 
is why, incidentally a first edition of Alice in Wonderland is today a 
collector’s piece of high value; nursery books are often called upon 
to fill roles far remote from their design, such as acting as a missile, 
or an embankment for a model railway. Good books are in a sense 
always contemporary and I have found that old favourites such as 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty, 
A. A. Milne’s Winnie the Pooh, are just as greatly loved by children 
today as by those of a past generation. A great childhood favourite 
was a book called Knock Three Times by Marion St. John Webb; 
alas, I believe that it is out of print, and as for my old copy, the last 
I saw of it was when about half the volume was being used to correct 
a permanent list under a nursery washstand. Another fine book for 
older children is The Treasure of the Isle of Mist by W. W. Tarn; 
this has, I am glad to say, just been republished at Home by the 
Oxford University Press. 

There are, moreover, many splendid children’s books being pub- 
lished today, and admirable lists can be got from most booksellers, 
as well as a little pamphlet called Junior Fiction prepared by the 
School Library Service. A happy blend of old favourites and new is 
perhaps what we should aim at, and it seems to me that there is one 
golden rule: and that is never to let a child suspect that it is being 
plied with improving literature. If well written stories are introduced 
subtly, a child who has an ear for words will begin to cutlivate that 
elusive and important quality, taste; and it will begin to recognise 
and to discard rubbish. 

Finally, I would like to say this; there is, in my opinion no sub- 
stitute for owning books; books must be read and reread before the 
last quintessence is extracted. Libraries are very important because 
they offer such a wide variety of choice; but if your child likes a 
book, it will want to read it again and again. Dog-eared these favour: 
ites will undoubtedly become, their covers will disappear, their illus- 
trations will turn up in unfamiliar places—but this is all to the good, 
for it means that they have been read. And in reading old favourites 
and new ones to our children, perhaps we too can recover some of 
the freshness and goodness of an earlier age. In fairyland there are 
good fairies and bad giants, but no cynics and spivs, and Long John 
Silver, bad man though he is, is at least a model of the simple vices 
and not a psychological horror such as one reads about in the daily 
papers today. 

And so, in opening Children’s Book Week, I wish it every success. 
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J E. TRAUE 


CATALOGUING-IN-SOURCE: 
A REGRETFUL NEGATIVE 


The cataloguing-in-source experiment of the Library of Congress! 
conducted during 1958 and 1959 was a full scale investigation of 
firstly, the feasibility for both the Library of Congress and a repre- 
sentative group of American publishers of the prepublication cata- 
loguing of books at the. page-proof stage by a central agency and the 
printing of the cataloguing information as an integral part of the 
book, and secondly, by means of a “Consumer Reaction Survey”, of 
the demand for such a service and the uses which would be made of 
it. 

The parent concept of centralised cataloguing is an old one—the 
report traces its history from a suggestion in the Anthenaeum in 1850, 
through the first experiment in the United States in the 1870s with a 
“Title-Slip Registry” printed on one side of thin paper for pasting on 
catalogue cards, to the grant of $55,000 from the Council on Library 
Resources to the Library of Congress in 1958 for a one year experi- 
ment in prepublication cataloguing. 

After an initial period of several months spent in securing the co- 
operation of publishers and setting up the necessary routines in the 
Library of Congress cataloguing began in July 1958 and ended in 
February 1959. The number of titles to be catalogued was set at 
1,000 but by the end of the project the cataloguing of 1,203 publi- 
cations had been completed, representing 157 publishers out of the 
original total of 244 who had agreed to participate in the experiment. 

In theory the benefits to be gained from a full-scale continuing 
cataloguing-in-source programme are briefly those of (1) getting 
new books to readers faster; (2) reducing library costs, particularly 
the high cost of cataloguing; and (3) providing greater standardisa- 
tion in the identification of books. After the experience of the Library 
of Congress’s limited cataloguing-in-source programme, with very few 
exceptions librarians and others in the book trade were convinced 
that these three benefits would in fact be achieved. 

The conclusion reached by the Consumer Reaction Survey was that 
cataloguing-in-source “is indeed wanted, would be used, and is needed.” 
The ALA Cataloguing Policy and Research Committee on the basis 
of the Consumer Reaction Survey made the following principal re- 
commendations to the Librarian of Congress. 

1 U.S. Library of Congress. The Cataloging-in-Source Experiment; a Report to the 


Librarian of Congress by the Director of the Processing Department. ashington, 
1960. xxiv, 199p. Photoprinted. 
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(1) That a national programme of cataloguing-in-source be under- 
taken immediately by the Library of Congress with as complete pub- 
lisher cooperation as it is possible to secure. 

(2) That if curtailment of cataloguing information should prove 
necessary, priority for inclusion of information be given to those 
items not immediately obvious in the publication itself [author entry ; 
additional entries, both author and subject ; L.C. and Dewey Decimal 
classification numbers ; L.C. card number]. 

This enthusiasm was not shared by the Library of Congress. In his 
preface to the Report, L. Quincy Mumford makes the cautious com- 
ment: “The experiment may be said to have proved three things. 
First, that it is possible for the Library of Congress to catalog 
some books from page proofs before they are published with distinct 
limitations described below. Second, that it is possible for a selected 
number of publishers to print Library of Congress catalog entries 
in a considerable number of their publications. Third, that a repre- 
sentative group of libraries would welcome the presence of cataloging 
information in the titles they acquire.’ He goes on to say: “The 
underlying purpose of the experiment, however, was to ascertain 
whether a permanent full-scale program of Cataloging-in-Source would 
be justified in terms of financing, technical considerations, and utility. 
As regards this, the answer must be a regretful negative. . . . the 
major determining factors . .. are... the very high cost of the 
proposed program to both publishers and the Library of Congress, 
disruptions of publishing schedules, the high degree of unreliability of 
catalog entries based on texts not in their final form, and the low 
degree of utility which would result from the copying of these entries, 
because of the variations in format as printed, their unreliability, and 
the need for adapting them to the requirements of individual libraries.” 


The alternative suggestion put forward by the ALA Cataloging 
Policy and Research Committee, that a scheme limited to “those items 
not immediately obvious in the publication itself” should be instituted 
was rejected on the grounds that the major objections, especially the 
high costs to both the Library of Congress and publishers, would 
remain ; that it would be employing elaborate machinery to obtain 
a minimal result. The body of the report elaborates on these points. 

A full scale cataloguing-in-source project in the United States was 
estimated at costing the Library of Congress and publishers $750,000 
a year. Because of the nature of the publishing industry with its rigid 
production schedules, rush titles and last-minute changes it would 
never be possible even with vastly increased expenditure to catalogue 
all publications accurately. Of the 1,203 titles catalogued, 615 or 48 
per cent had some discrepancy with the book as published (mainly 
in collation, 47.5 per cent, and imprint, 17.3 per cent, and only 2.6 
per cent in the main entry) and in these 615 there was an average 
occurrence of 1.7 discrepancies. In a full scale programme these errors 
are likely to be even greater. In addition, because of restrictions im- 
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posed by publishers, the rules for entry can not be followed strictly. 
The form of name presented the greatest difficulties, publishers and 
authors strongly objecting to the real name entries for pseudonymous 
works and to the date of birth being included in the heading. In the 
limited cataloguing-in-source project carried out by the National 
Library Centre of the National Library Service in 1958 with the 
collaboration of the Otago University Press and the Wellington pub- 
lishing firm of Price Milburn the same problems arose. One univer- 
sity author was horrified at the thought that each copy of his text- 
book would deliver up his age to his students. 


The inevitably high number of discrepancies between the entry and 
the completed book, the divergencies in the format of the catalogue 
entry made by various publishers for reasons of aesthetics or economy, 
the high rate of adaptation of the entries by librarians to serve their 
special purposes revealed by the Consumer Reaction Survey, all these 
factors suggest that the ideal of a “once and for all time” entry which 
would be transferred by means of a cataloguer’s camera from the 
book to the catalogue card for entry in a catalogue cannot be achieved 
and that the major use of the cataloguing-in-source entry would be 
as raw material for the cataloguer’s own entry. A cataloguing-in-source 
entry, by its nature, falls well below an entry prepared from the fin- 
ished book, and can not replace the present Library of Congress 
printed card. It would be uneconomical for the Library of Congress 
to operate both a cataloguing-in-source project to provide “raw 
material” for the cataloguer and a printed card service to provide a 
definitive entry. 


The conclusion of the Report is that cataloguing-in-source should 
be abandoned but that alternative schemes which might realise the 
potential promise of cataloguing-in-source in a much more economical 
way should be investigated. Two such schemes are described, the 
Publishers’ Weekly—American Book Publishing Record and the Bro- 
Dart Industries SACAP project. Both involve the use of Library of 
Congress entries prepared from advance review copies. These entries 
are to provide the “raw material” for the cataloguer and are available 
in the weekly issues of the Publishers’ Weekly and are cumulated 
monthly in the Book Publishing Record, something along the lines 
of the British National Bibliography. The SACAP project provides 
for the weekly issue to subscribers of six-copy order forms for all 
titles listed in the Publishers’ Weekly and for an offset master of a 
Library of Congress printed card for each title ordered. Since the 
publication of this Report, the Library of Congress has released details 
of a new project to supply L.C. printed cards to libraries with new 
books instead of waiting for libraries to order the cards. The Scare- 
crow Press has been supplying a set of L.C. printed cards in an en- 
velope pasted lightly inside the front cover of all its titles issued since 
February 1961. This new development, already dubbed “instant cata- 
loguing”, seems to be the best answer so far to the problem of match- 
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ing the Library of Congress printed card with the book with the 
minimum of delay. In a review article in the July issue of the Aus- 
tralian Library Journal (p. 157-60) K. A. Lodewycks suggests that the 
supply of printed cards to libraries by the booksellers could be a 
solution to the problem. 


This review of the problems of centralised cataloguing in the United 
States provides the opportunity for an appraisal of our own central 
cataloguing service. The problem in the United States is the time lag 
between the arrival of the book in the library and the availability of 
the printed card which must be ordered individually for each book. 
Cataloguing-in-source could eliminate the time lag of course, but it is 
both inaccurate and expensive. Methods of reducing this time lag are 
to encourage publishers to send advance copies for cataloguing, to 
allocate L.C. serial numbers to books in advance of publication, to 
provide L.C. serial numbers and other cataloguing information in the 
Publishers’ Weekly—American Book Publishing Record in advance of 
publication, and in the final analysis to eliminate the separate ordering 
of cards entirely by having the publisher or bookseller issue L.C. 
printed cards with all books sold to libraries. In New Zealand we 
have a central cataloguing service provided by National Library Ser- 
vice which issues some 300 printed cards each year for “major” New 
Zealand monographs and a monthly list of minor items, mostly pam- 
phlets under 30 pages. This service excludes serials. The small number 
of cards and libraries involved is a great advantage ; because of this 
a subscription service, £1 a year for all cards and the monthly list, 
is possible and libraries do not have to order cards individually for 
each book. The cost of the service is such that libraries can afford to 
discard unwanted cards. 


The issuing of all printed cards for a nominal charge on a sub- 
scription basis automatically eliminates most of the problems which 
are faced in the United States ; our only problem is to find a way of 
issuing the cards faster. If an arrangement could be entered into with 
the ten or so major publishers in New Zealand along the lines of the 
American “All the books” programme whereby publishers supplied 
the National Library Service (or better, the National Library) with 
prepublication copies of books for central cataloguing, and the time 
lag between the receipt of the book and the issue of the printed card 
could be reduced (it varies at present between a week and three weeks 
and it could be reduced provided the additional cost was thought 
justified) we could have a central cataloguing service superior to any- 
thing at present being offered in the United States. A survey of the 
316 printed cards issued in 1960 showed that of the 264 titles from 
New Zealand publishers (including titles published jointly with over- 
seas publishers) 145 (54 per cent) came from eight publishers (count- 
ing all Government Department publications in with the Government 
Printer), 167 (63 per cent) came from 15 publishers, and 181 (68 
per cent) came from 21 publishers. Each of the remaining titles came 
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from a separate publisher, and many of them were “once only” pub- 
lications, church and school jubilees, etc. 

If as well the present scope of central cataloguing could be widened 
to include serials and other categories at present excluded, and if 
prices were added to the cards, we would have a central cataloguing 
and ordering service for New Zealand publications. Such additions 
should also serve to win the support of publishers to the scheme. At 
present they have no national organ for listing New Zealand publi- 
cations, except the monthly Copyright List of the General Assembly 
Library. Some of the changes advocated above could be carried out 
immediately by the National Library Service, particularly if the re- 
vision of the Copyright Act gave the Service copyright deposit pro- 
visions, which would greatly simplify the collection of publications. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS IN SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES: REPORT OF A SURVEY 


The P.P.T.A. Journal for August 1961 (v. 8 no 7: 28-9) prints a 
very interesting report on a survey of the Library assistants’ scheme 
introduced by the Department of Education over a year ago. At that 
time many librarians had misgivings over the scheme, most of which 
seem to be borne out by this report. 

The specific conclusions drawn from a questionnaire circulated to 
branches of the P.P.T.A. were: 


1. The general educational standard of applicants for Library assistant 
positions was about School Certificate level (possibly lower). 


2. About eight per cent of appointees have part or the whole of either 
N.Z. Library School Diploma or N.Z.L.A. Certificate. 

3. About one-third of appointees had some working acquaintanceship 
with libraries. 


. The market for Library assistants tends to be a floating one. About 
a quarter of the first appointees have had to be replaced. 


. The tasks undertaken by Library assistants tend to be clerical and 
general rather than professional in nature, i.e. they are tasks mostly 
carried out in the past by pupils. This does not necessarily mean 
that pupils have been replaced. The professional tasks remain the 
teacher’s. 


.The average teacher-librarian is saved one and a half hours of 
work per week. 


. The scheme has been greatly welcomed on the grounds of resultant 
increased efficiency in the running of the library. 
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The general conclusions and impressions gained from the replies 
were that: “As a whole the scheme has afforded relief to most teachers 
involved in teacher-librarian duties. As well as a saving of time for 
the teacher increased mechanical efficiency in running the library has 
resulted. Criticism of the scheme, some of it whole-hearted, came from 
the keen, well qualified, devoted teacher-librarian. Relinquishing even 
part of the role they have played inevitably means to them a lowering 
of standards. Their reluctance to accept this has in many cases meant 
an increased burden. 

“The number of people we have in this category is regrettably low, 
i.e. as a source of first class librarians teaching staffs are not especially 
fruitful. (The answer is probably that they are busy enough with their 
ordinary work not to wish to acquire further professional qualifica- 
tions in a difficult field.) In spite of some refresher courses and School 
Library Service help, most teacher-librarians are comparatively un- 
trained and perhaps have not time to cope adequately with the grow- 
ing specialisation of the job. Nevertheless they are obviously most 
conscientious and probably have given. up more hours out of class 
than most other assistants. 

“Despite the welcome given to the scheme, it is impossible to avoid 
the impression that school libraries in general will suffer a decline in 
their significance as a vital force in post-primary education. A scheme 
that neither allows adequate time for skilled professional guidance 
from a suitably qualified teacher nor provides a corps of trained 
assistants, can be only half-hearted in its aims and hence inadequate 
in its achievements. 

“An increase in teacher strength may thus have been bought at the 
price of educational efficiency in a field whose progress, although 
slow, has been moving in the right direction. This new development 
whatever its faults and virtues, has brought us to the point where a 
total survey of the needs of post-primary libraries is urgently neces- 
sary. The establishment of adequate standards in accommodation and 
bookstock, as well as in professional administration, is a vital neces- 
sity if school libraries are not to stagnate. The hopes expressed in the 
Thomas Report for the future of school libraries remain as yet 
unfulfilled.” 

The following recommendations are made: That Executive press 
the Department of Education to establish immediately a Consultative 
Committee to examine and report on (1) the need to reorganise in 
general post-primary library services, (2) the establishment of ade- 
quate standards in bookstock, accommodation and other requirements, 
and (3) the provision and training of professional staff for post- 
primary libraries. 
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MALVINA OVERY 


WAIROA CENTENNIAL LIBRARY . 


Wairoa is a town of some 4,300 people and is the centre of an 
extensive farming area in northern Hawke’s Bay. It is situated half- 
way between Napier and Gisborne, and built alongside the Wairoa 
River a little distance upstream from its mouth. Whalers at the nearby 
Mahia Peninsula and flax traders were the first European settlers in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century. For a time Wairoa was 
one of New Zealand’s big wheat producing areas and kept three flour 
mills in operation and there was also fruit growing, but now the 
farming is largely pastoral. A large proportion of the population 
today is Maori, and there was considerable conflict here in the 1860s 
between the Maori and the European. Wairoa’s early development 
was retarded by difficult road access and lack of rail communication 
and in earlier days relied largely on a passenger and cargo service 
between the Wairoa River wharves and Napier. The advent of the 
railway in 1939 and very considerable road improvements over the 
years have enabled the town to develop extensively and become better 
known. 

A Mechanics’ Institute conducted a library service from about 
1880. In 1954 the administration of the library was taken over by 
the Borough Council with the Wairoa County Council (present popu- 
lation 7,680) contributing financially on a 60 per cent Borough 40 
per cent County basis. The old library building was renovated and 
redecorated, a free and rental service was instituted and Country 
Library Service assistance in the form of books and advice given. 
Issue figures and the wide range of requests received by Country 
Library Service are indicative of the use made of the present good 
library service available to borough and county residents. In the year 
ending 31 March 1961, 521 requests were sent to Country Library 
Service, and the library issued a total of 59,742 books. Of these 
24,603 were free books, 22,551 were rental books and 12,588 were 
children’s books. 

On 10 June 1961, the Minister for Internal Affairs, Mr Gotz, 
officially opened Wairoa’s new library building which has been built 
as the district’s centennial memorial. The borough and county contri- 
butions to the building fund were substantially augmented by public 
donations, a queen carnival and the government subsidy given for 
centennial memorial buildings. In these ways the necessary £13,000 to 
£14,000 was raised. The architects were Messrs Porter and Martin 


Miss Overy is Organising Librarian, National Library Service, Wellington. 
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of Wellington and the builders J. L. McMillan and Co. Ltd. of 
Palmerston North. 

The building is ideally situated in the main street next to the Post 
Office. It stands fifteen feet back from the pavement, with a small 
piece of lawn in front of it. In the same block, but with main access 
on to the street behind are the borough offices and recently built war 
memorial hall, with an area of lawn and rose garden. The library is 
an oblong building built of hollow concrete blocks between steel 
frames and with a flat roof. A wide concrete path leads from the 
street to the main entrance which is on the side of the building and 
flanked by large floor to ceiling windows. Floor to ceiling windows 
also occupy almost one third of the space of the two walls facing the 
street in front and the garden behind and give attractive views of the 
interior. Narrow windows just below ceiling level which extend round 
all four sides of the building add further to the good natural lighting 
inside. 

The ground floor inside is 2,592 square feet. A mezzanine gallery 
extending the length of the back wall provides a further 864 square 
feet, and includes a specially built gramophone room. It is planned 
to establish a record collection later. The gallery is to be used for 
a small local museum collection. It could in the future be used for a 
book stack if necessary. A workroom occupies half the area under 
the mezzanine gallery. This leaves a spacious blunt L shaped public 
area broken only by the compact staircase to the upper floor. A large 
and attractive mural depicting the hundred years of Wairoa’s history 
and progress covers the side of the stairs immediately facing the 
entrance. It was painted by Mervyn Taylor and his son and is the 
joint donation of a former mayor and a former County Council 
chairman. 


The walls have been painted a pale shade of grey, described as 
dawn grey, with the exception of the inside wall dividing off the 
workroom which is a pastel green. The supporting steel frames are 
picked out in a deep reddish rust colour. The floor has light green- 
grey lino, with a centre section of beige-stone colour, inset with 
copper-coloured squares. The balustrade which extends the length of 
the gallery, the issue desk and the tables are all of light varnished 
wood. The chairs are covered in mottled black and silver plastic. 

The public area of the library is lit by twelve pendant lighting 
fixtures supplemented by dome lights under the mezzanine floor. 
Fluorescent lights are used in the workroom and on the mezzanine 
floor. Two five-kilowatt fan heaters set above shelf level on the wall 
give ample heat for the main part of the building. 

The shelving is by Steelcase Ltd. and is wall shelving except for 
three small island stands. It is in 7 inch and 9 inch depths except for 
one island stand which has 15 inch deep shelves which are used for 
children’s picture books on one side. To prevent the books being 
pushed back against the unplastered concrete wall all the shelves are 
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made with an upturned back flange. Two 18 inch deep shelves are 
used as carrels, one in the adult quick reference section and the other 
in the children’s. They have been fitted at a convenient height for 
brief consultation of a reference book while standing. The newspaper 
stand is compactly designed to hold newspapers in a minimum of 
space. 

The issue desk is in the centre of the building and to the side of the 
stairs and the mural. Behind it is a slide through which the returned 
books are passed to the workroom for discharging. The children’s 
library and young adult section occupies the corner looking out on to 
the garden which is to the left of the main door when entering. The 
shelving is set at a lower level than in the adult library and the extra 
space above is used to feature a bright frieze. The wide stand sep- 
arating the children’s library from the adult is used for the picture 
books on the children’s side, and at the time of opening was ideal for 
displaying a Country Library Service loan collection on art on the 
adult side. There is a small bay of non-fiction books between the 
children’s library and the entrance. The children’s bookstock at pre- 
sent is inadequate for the heavy demand. Later if this section could 
be expanded, the whole of the area to the left of the main entrance 
could be used for the children’s and young people’s books which 
would allow a more ideal positioning of the young adult books than 
was possible at the time the library opened. 

The main sequence of non-fiction books is along the wall to the 
right of the main door. An island stand with a centre white-painted 
anchor-plate panel faces the street window and is used for the books 
on sport and on the home. The books are clearly visible from the 
street. Free fiction and rental books are shelved along the walls under 
the mezzanine gallery. The adult quick reference section is also here 
at the end nearest to the issue desk and workroom. 

Large hardboard signs, painted lemon yellow and lettered in red 
are used to point to the children’s library and to the free fiction and 
rental books. Initial letter blocks in the same colours are used with 
both the adult and children’s fiction, and plastic subject headings 
with white lettering on a black background indicate the different 
sections of non-fiction books. Special hardboard posters with inset 
Movitex lettering to tell the subject of the loan are used with Country 
Library Service loan collections. Several paintings have been donated 
to the library, Country Library Service has lent four, and a local art 
dealer lends others. The high walls allow plenty of space for these to 
be displayed above the bookshelves and some are also hung on the 
wall separating the workroom which has no shelving at present. 

There is a spacious and well appointed workroom with white 
painted wooden shelves and benches. A sink unit and work tables 
complete the fittings. Opening from it is a separate cloak room and 
lavatory. 

The library has a pleasant and attractive atmosphere for those 
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PLAN: Ground floor and mezzanine floor. The arrangement of the book- 
stock is as it was at the time of opening. 


to read or study. There is a feeling of spaciousness and light and the 
choosing books for home reading and for the others who stay longer 
colour and texture of the walls enhance the display of books. A long 
indoor floor level window box adds interest to one window. The 
staff have working conditions and surroundings which are the envy 
of many of their less fortunate colleagues. With the open plan of the 
building the rearrangement and additions necessary as the library 
expands with the growing community will be a simple matter. The 
people of Wairoa can be justly proud of a library which compares 
favourably with any in the country. 
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CHI YEN-LANG 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEKING: 
A WORKING ENCYCLOPADIA 


A musician procured an excellent second-hand violin. After many 
vain attempts to identify its manufacturer, he finally took it to the 
National Library of Peking. To his great delight, it turned out to be 
made by one of Italy’s most famous musical instrument makers. 

A hydraulic engineer, in designing a project on the Yangtse River, 
needed to know the river’s 1849 high water mark. Unable to find it 
in the usual reference sources, he consulted the National Library of 
Peking. A clue was quickly discovered. According to a volume of 
miscellaneous notes by a Ching dynasty (1644-1911) author, a cer- 
tain stone tablet in the Confucius Temple in Nanking was so deep 
in water during the 1849 flood that only its topmost carved inscription 
was visible. As the tablet still stands there, the problem was solved. 

The Ethnology Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
in a letter to the Library, asked if it had the paintings of some 600 
kinds of European and Asian dress drawn under a decree by Em- 
peror Chien Lung (1736-1795) in the sixteenth year of his reign. The 
demand was satisfied. 

These are but a few of the thousands of requests handled by the 
National Library of Peking annually. Every day letters, telegrams, 
telephone and personal calls pour into the Library from home and 
abroad, seeking help on a wide variety of subjects or inquiring about 
the availability of certain books and magazines. Through endless rows 
of shelves the patient and able library workers labour, picking out the 
exact paragraph and line from the vast ocean of material which may 
prove invaluable to the inquirer. 

The largest library in China, the National Library of Peking, con- 
tains six million volumes. Each publishing house in China is required 
to send a copy of each of its publications to this library within three 
days after it comes off the press. 

The National Library of Peking contains the collections made by 
the Imperial Library throughout the Southern Sung (1127-1259), 
Yuan, Ming and Ching dynasties. The Library was founded in 1912 
after the downfall of the Manchu regime. 

Housed in a magnificent building with green-glazed roof raised on 
a white marble terrace, the library attracts a daily attendance of 
nearly 1,000 readers. Admittance is free. For some 800 bodies through- 


Published with acknowledgments to China Features, Peking. 
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out the country the library has issued certificates which entitle them 
to borrow the material they need. In 1960 alone over 130,000 volumes 
were borrowed. 

Stored in the library are China’s earliest known recordings on 
tortoise shell oracle tablets dating back some 3,000 years, metal and 
stone engravings from the dawn of civilisation, and manuscripts in 
long rolls dating from the fifth to the tenth century. 

Over 220,000 ancient and medieval volumes, many of which are 
perfectly protected under camphor wood covers in cedar (Machilus 
nanmu) cases, constitute one of the world’s rarest collections. Over 
half of them have been gathered during the past 12 years, mostly 
through the public-spirited contributions of private owners. 

For instance, a famous book collecting family in Changshu, Kiangsu 
Province, donated a major part of its collection to the Peking Library. 
It had been amassed through the efforts of four generations and con- 
tained wood block printed editions ranging from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. 

Other remarkable gifts came from a famous family in Szechuan, 
a collector in Soochow, one of the vice-mayors of Tientsin and the 
late Vice-Minister of Culture of the Central People’s Government. 

The Library has increased its collection of the only extant copy 
of the Yung Lo Encyclopedia, China’s most voluminous encyclo- 
pedia compiled over 540 years ago, to 215 volumes. The full encyclo- 
pedia comprises 11,095 volumes. At the time of liberation in 1949 
the Peking Library had only 110 volumes. 

In 1900 when the aggressive forces of eight allied countries ravaged 
Peking, the volumes of the Yung Lo Encyclopedia were either wan- 
tonly destroyed or dispersed, causing an irreparable loss of data on 
China’s literature, arts, history and applied sciences. 

In addition to the 38 volumes which have been obtained from local 
libraries in China and private owners, the Library of Leningrad Uni- 
versity and the Lenin State Library of the Soviet Union turned over 
64 volumes of the Yung Lo Encyclopedia in their possession to the 
Chinese government in 1951 and 1954. In 1955 the Leipzig University 
Library of the German Democratic Republic turned over three 
volumes. All these books are now in the Peking Library. 

As a centre for exchanging books with foreign countries, the library 
conducts an international book exchange service with 106 countries 
and areas. Among its exchange partners are the Lenin State Library 
in the Soviet Union, the British Museum, the New York Public 
Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale of France, the National Library 
of India and the National Diet Library of Japan. Last year the Library 
sent over 135,000 books and periodicals abroad and received 111,000 
in return. 

A writer who has used the library since its early days remarked on 
the recent change, “In the past its uses were mainly academic. But 
today it is a working encyclopedia.” 
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HAROLD GILMORE 


WEEKEND SCHOOL IN AUCKLAND 


The Auckland Branch held its second weekend school at the University 
of Auckland on 26 and 27 August, unfortunately one of the coldest 
weekends of the winter. To make matters worse, the University heat- 
ing system had broken down, and though Mr Sandall, the University 
librarian, did his valiant best with several portable heaters, the tem- 
perature in the University hall remained unpleasantly low. This 
doubtless accounts for the fact that, though sixty-eight registered for 
the school, and all but two or three of these appeared at at least one 
session, the average attendance at sessions was only about forty. This 
was unfortunate, as professional caterers had been engaged to pro- 
vide morning and afternoon teas for “about sixty”, and for sixty the 
branch was charged! 

During this year’s branch meetings in the city, we have been talking 
mainly about books and reading rather than problems of adminis- 
tration and techniques. This emphasis was continued in the talks 
given on the first day of the school. On Saturday morning at 9.30, 
the branch chairman led off with a talk about a few aspects of the 
subject, “The reading of fiction”. He firstly discussed possible answers 
to the questions, “Why do we read fiction? What might we hope to 
gain from doing so?” Then some common faults of novelists (in- 
cluding, for instance, the use of stereotyped patterns of writing, built 
up from copying other authors’ insights ; too rigid planning of plots, 
so that they will fit into preconceived frameworks ; pretentiousness 
of style and diction; narrowness of sympathy; and sensationalism, 
especially relating to violence and to sex). Finally, he spoke briefly 
about criticism and evaluation of novels. 

We are fortunate this year in having been able to welcome Miss 
C. R. Tibbles back to Auckland, and all members of the school greatly 
enjoyed her stimulating and thorough account of some recent trends 
in the writing of fiction. All the basic ingredients of the post-World 
War II novel had already been supplied by previous generations, but 
recent trends have developed particularly in three directions: satire ; 
psychological studies of inner motives and hitherto little explored 
areas of experience such as adolescence, homosexuality, old age; the 
introduction of foreign countries and ways of life into English fiction 
by translation and by foreign novelists writing in English. In satire, 
writers like Amis and Muriel Spark, and, in more intense degree, 
Orwell and Wyndham Lewis stand out. Psychological studies may be 
exemplified by L. P. Hartley, Colin MacInnes and James Courage. 
For introducers of foreign countries, we may use Jhabvala, George 
Lamming, Yashar Kemal and Gerald Hanley as prototypes. Only in 
the French anti-novel has a determined attempt been made to escape 


Mr Gilmour is Librarian, Plant Diseases Division, D.S.I.R., Auckland. 
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from traditional methods. Robbe-Grillet in Jealousy does this by a 
use of precise objectivity, which nevertheless reveals an acute psy- 
chological analysis. 

Lawrence Durrell, in his four Alexandrian novels, and Iris Mur- 
doch, in The Bell, offer examples of the best that recent trends have 
evolved. Both writers have an essential vitality which lifts them above 
the rest. Each deals seriously with moral problems, adding touches 
of satire and laughter. In fine prose that is a joy to read, they give us 
novels of lively interest. Each handles a complicated pattern of events 
and characters which has a symbolically wider reference to the whole 
of life. 

On Saturday afternoon, members of the school visited two libraries, 
that of the School of Architecture and the Auckland Central Public 
Library. At the former,, Mrs G. L. Cumming, librarian-in-charge, 
gave a brief history of the library, of difficulties encountered and 
overcome, and described the layout and main features of the stock 
of the library. She had arranged a display of journals and outstanding 
architectural books. Particular interest was taken by the visitors in 
the large and meticulously indexed collection of colour slides pos- 
sessed by the library, illustrating buildings of all types and styles in 
every part of the world. 

At the Central Public Library, Miss Dorothy Lyon, reference 
librarian, had arranged a display of some rare books from the Grey 
and Shaw collections and some early New Zealand books. She also 
talked briefly about the library’s reference and the lending collection 
of art prints. In the very large music and gramophone record section, 
Mrs Una Smith, assistant-in-charge, gave a short talk on her stock 
and the problems of administering a record lending department. 

For some of us, the highlight of the weekend was the lively and 
provocative talk on Saturday night by Dr J. C. Reid, of the Uni- 
versity English Department, about recent New Zealand novels. We 
hope later to submit an article based on Dr Reid’s talk for possible 
publication in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

On Sunday morning at 9.30, Mr R. L. G. Dennis, a director of 
Pelorus Press Ltd., and current president of the Auckland Guild of 
Printing House Craftsmen, talked knowledgeably about book design. 
He followed the course of a manuscript from the time it arrived in 
the printing house till it emerged as a printed book. He passed around 
specimens of different kinds of paper, a composing stick, and a locked 
forme with type in place. He also displayed two sets of posters, one 
showing in easily followed form the various processes of printing, 
and the other giving examples of well known type faces and printers’ 
ornaments. 

Mr Michael Felgate-Catt, urbane New Zealand representative of 
Messrs Cassell Ltd., talked in the second half of Sunday morning 
about “Why books cost money.” He challenged the idea that books 
are unduly expensive by detailing the costs involved in producing 
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them. Again we followed a manuscript’s progress, this time from the 
publisher’s point of view. Paper, the setting-up of type and pre- 
paration of illustrations, running-off, assembly, binding, brasses for 
lettering the spine, jackets, publishing house staff salaries, advertising 
and public relations, trade discounts, authors’ royalties and finally, 
and allegedly often least, the publisher’s profit were all discussed. 

After lunch, the final session of the school took place, considering 
the planning and furnishing of library buildings. Firstly, Mr Brian 
Dodd, one of the young architects whose design won the architec- 
tural contest for the new Otago University Library, showed the plans 
of the building, and described the steps by which he and his partner 
had built up their design so as to fit into the required framework of 
use. The talk was interesting in that it showed some of the ways in 
which buildings can be made flexible in design, so that parts may 
later be transferred to other uses and scope allowed for later ex- 
pansion. 

Mrs Cumming was the last speaker of the school, talking with her 
usual brightness and competence about a check-list of things that 
might well be remembered when discussing with an architect or 
library authority the question of what should be put into a new 
building, or projected alterations of an old building. It is hoped that 
an article based on Mrs Cumming’s talk will also later be submitted 
to NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 

Two simple but very attractive displays for a public library, pre- 
pared by Miss Helen Milnes of Leys Institute Library, Ponsonby, 
were much admired. 

It is hoped that next year another regional school might be held 
out of Auckland city, possibly at Hamilton. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


University appointments announced 

Two more appointments to senior positions in university libraries 
were announced during September. 

Mr S. E. Shea, Head of Circulation at the University of Canterbury 
since 1946, has been appointed to the position of Deputy Librarian. 

Mr H. O. Roth, Head of Reference Section, National Library 
Service since 1952, has been appointed Deputy-Librarian, University 
of Auckland. 


Decision on new Association publications 

A history of the N.Z.L.A. written by Mr W. J. McEldowney is to 
be published by the Association in the near future. Council at its 
August meeting agreed to an edition of 1,000 copies, 500 to be bound 
immediately, the cost of which (estimated at £348) is to be met by a 
loan from the Registration Account. Details of the format, etc., and 
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the retail price are to be decided by the Standing Executive Committee. 

Publicity brochures setting out Association policy on three issues, 
the National Library, regional library service, and library service to 
schools, to be financed from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Trust Fund, have now been prepared in draft form. The Standing 
Executive Committee has been authorised by Council to spend up to 
£100 on the publication of the three brochures subject to approval of 
the drafts by the Publications Committee. 

Council has agreed to share with the University of Otago Press 
the cost of publishing an index to the periodical Tomorrow. A limited 
number of copies will be printed by Xerox-Multilith from typescript 
and the Association is to share in the proceeds from sales. 

Mr A. L. Olsson is to edit a new edition of Who's Who in New 
Zealand Libraries for publication in September 1962. 

The publication of a third supplement to the Harris Guide to New 
Zealand Reference Material which was recommended by Book Re- 
sources Committee has been deferred by Council for consideration in 
1962. 

A recommendation from the Publications Committee that honoraria 
be paid to authors and compilers of Association publications where- 
ever possible was adopted by Council at its August meeting. 


Activities Committee proposals on presidency of Association 
In a report made to the August meeting of Council the Activities 
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Committee recommended that the Nominations Committee be asked 
to give consideration on suitable occasions to the nomination as Pre- 
sident of the N.Z.L.A. of an interested and distinguished person who 
is not already a member or a delegate. This is in line with the practice 
of some overseas library associations which choose from time to time 
a person prominent in public life as their president. One recent ex- 
ample is that of Sir Charles Snow, distinguished both as a novelist 
and administrator, who was this year elected president of the Library 
Association in Britain. 
The recommendation was approved by Council. 


Full inquiry into Registration proposed 

The Committee on the Registration Scheme, set up earlier this year 
to examine the Association’s scheme for the registration of Associates 
and Fellows, presented its first report to Council in August. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the registration scheme has proved its 
worth and should be retained. It suggests that several changes are 
desirable, but rather than make minor amendments at this stage 
which might have to be supplemented by further amendments within 
a short time it proposes that a full inquiry into the scheme should be 
made. To this end the Committee proposes to arrange meetings with 
past and present members of the Credentials Committee to discuss 
the operation of the scheme and the form of the rules and to make 
arrangements for a discussion of possible changes at the meeting of 
the Professional Section in February 1962. The Committee’s proposals 
will be published in detail in NEw ZEALAND LiprariEs in time for 
them to be considered by members before Conference. 

Council adopted a recommendation that the form for the nomina- 
tion of Fellows be revised to eliminate details of service etc., which 
are easily available elsewhere, and to require the nominators to supply 
a citation. 


International cataloguing conference 

Mr A. G. Bagnall, New Zealand delegate to the international con- 
ference on cataloguing principles being held by the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) in Paris in October, left 
New Zealand on 4 October by air. Mr Bagnall is due back in New 
Zealand on 29 October, and it is hoped that he will give his official 
report on the conference at a special session during Conference in 
New Plymouth next February. 


Trade Practices Commission inquiry into booksellers’ agreements 

A hearing before the Trade Practices and Prices Commission (S. T. 
Barnett, chairman, R. D. Christie and F. F. Simmons) on the agree- 
ments entered into by members of the Associated Booksellers of New 
Zealand was adjourned on 20 September after lasting two and a 
half days. The hearing will resume at a date still to be announced to 
hear the summing up by counsel for the booksellers and counsel 
assisting the Commission. ~ 
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The agreements under examination are those requiring members 
to observe the current price schedule, which in effect fixes a uniform 
retail selling price for imported books, to observe the current dis- 
count schedule, to charge postage on any book or magazine supplied 
through the post, and to observe certain conditions for the holding 
of sales. 

In terms of the Act of 1958 the acting Commissioner for Trade 
Practices and Prices (Dr R. G. Hampton) declared the agreements 
to be a trade practice, declared that the effect of the trade practice 
“is or would be to prevent or unreasonably reduce or limit competi- 
tion in the supply or sale of books” and is therefore contrary to the 
public interest, and recommended that the Commission make an order 
requiring the Associated Booksellers to discontinue these agreements. 

The Commissioner’s case was contested by the Associated Booksellers 
who called a number of witnesses to give evidence that the agree- 
ments did not “unreasonably reduce or limit competition” but that 
they were essential to the health of the book trade and therefore in 
the public interest. Among the witnesses called were Mr F. D. Sanders, 
managing director of the Book Centre, London, formerly secretary 
of the U.K. Publishers’ Association, Mr D. B. Paul of Hamilton, Dr 
J. C. Beaglehole and Mr D. M. Wylie. In line with a decision taken 
by the Standing Executive, the N.Z.L.A. was not represented at the 
hearing and did not give evidence. 
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DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 
Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 
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STEELCASE 
LIBRARY SHELVING 


For modern, economical 
storage and display of 
books. Adjustable, attrac- 
tive, long-lasting. 



























































You can be sure... if it's by NY ped 


SrTrEELCASE 


ENGINEERING LTD. 


leading Manufacturer for over 20 years of office, warehouse and factory storage equipment 


OX 1021 AUCKLAND WELLINGTON SOUTH ISLAND 
| SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: 
CNR. MOUNT EDEN RD. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 214 MADRAS ST., 
AND BOSTON RD. LOWER HUTT CHRISTCHURCH 
»ber 1961 Phone 21-756 P.O. Box 6644 $Phone 60-117 P.O. Box 75 L.H.! Phone 30-937 P.O. Box 1730 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Plascovers 


Nelson 


For all your requirements in plastic book jackets. 
Jackets manufactured in acetate or P.V.C. bound with 


lassometic or cloth adhesive tapes. 


Also we now have the new waterproof linen tape. This 


tape will give great satisfaction. 


Manufacturers of the only Nelson Sleeve book jacket. 
No edge tapes used. Sleeves made ¢ in. larger than 
book size to enable the front and back end boards of 
book to be inserted into ends of sleeves. 


Following are stock sizes of Nelson Sleeve. 


Size no. Depth 
1000/CCO 7t in. 
1000/CC1 7# in. 
1000/CC2 7é in. 
1000/CC3 7¢ in. 
1000/CC4 84 in. 
1000/CCS5 8# in. 
1000/CC6 8% in. 
1000/CC7 83 in. 


To ta 
7 in 
7tin 
7+ in 
7? in 
8 in 
84 in 
84 in 
8? in 


ke jacket 
. x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 
.x 18 in. 


Cut plastic pieces still available cut to sizes required. 


Vinamul adhesive glue 
Waterproof adhesive linen tape 
Lassometic tape 


Order with confidence from 


Mrs. M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, Nelson 


9s. 2d. pint 
9s. roll 
8s. roll 
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An important new series... 


The Oxford Library 
of Italian Classics 


DANTE: THE INFERNO 


) Translated into terza rima by Warwick Chipman, former Canadian 
High Commissioner to India. Introduction and Notes by Fr. 
Kenelm Foster, O.P. 

| Crown 8vo, 184p. about 16s. 3d. NZ 


MACHIAVELLI: THE LITERARY WORKS 


) Translated and with an Introduction by J. R. Hale, Fellow of 
» Jesus College, Oxford. 


» Crown 8vo, 228p. about 20s. 6d. NZ 





ITALIAN REGIONAL TALES OF THE 
LAST CENTURY 


| Edited by Archibald Colquhoun and Neville Rogers, with new 
translations by George Arthurson, Angus Davidson, Lovett 
| Edwards, Adeline Hartcup, Constance Hutton, Isabel Quigly, 
Anthony Rhodes, W. J. Strachan, Bernard Wall, and the editors. 
Crown 8vo, 284p. about 20s. 6d. NZ 


_GOLDONI: THREE COMEDIES: ‘La LOCAN- 
DIERA’, ‘I RUSTEGH?, ‘IL VENTAGLIO’ 


Translated by Clifford Bax, Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon, and 
E. M. Rawson, with an Introduction by Gabriele Baldini, Director 
of the Italian Institute, London, and Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Rome. 

Crown 8vo, 324p. about 20s. 6d. NZ 


ALFIERI: MEMOIRS 


The anonymous translation of 1810, revised and with an Intro- 
duction by E. R. Vincent, Professor of Italian in the University 
of Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 332p. about 20s. 6d. NZ 


of all booksellers shortly 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WELLINGTON 











NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 
Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 








LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7° —5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 




















Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 
Best Got Printed two sides White 


and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
ee ee eee 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue ([] Address 
Price List and Order Forms [_]_ - School/College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
BOOKS 


Published by— 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


RUGBY ON ATTACK 

by Ron. A. Jarden. A famous New Zealand Rugby 
player writes on the game and offers both candid 
criticisms, and constructive comments on Rugby 
skills, tactics and strategy. Price 18s. 6d. 


CAMERA STUDIES OF THE SMALL WORLD 
by A. T. Bandsma and R. T. Brandt. Close-up 
photographs of New Zealand insects, alive and in 
their natural surroundings. Price 13s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MAORILAND 

by Hamilton Grieve. Happy recollections of five 
years spent in a remote part of Northland teaching 
in a Maori school. Price 12s. 6d. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF LAKE COUNTY 

by F. W. S. Millar. A new, revised and well-illus- 
trated edition is now available of this Otago Cen- 
tennial publication. Price 27s. 6d. 


SHAW SAVILL LINE—100 Years of Trading 
by S. D. Waters. A book written by a leading 
writer on ships and the sea. Price 20s. 


Available from the Publishers .. . . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LID. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Hastings, Lower Hutt, Timaru, 
Invercargill. 
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